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FROM THE PALAC E 


Melanie Marsh 
Property Manager, Fishbourne 


The 2020 season has begun fairly well for us, with Live Like a Roman welcoming 1492 
visitors to the site over the five days. We are also delighted to announce that in March we will be 
opening the bookshop and all categories of books are now gratefully received. We are so pleased to 
be able to do this and won't have been able to without the help and support of the Friends, who | 
can’t thank enough. We are also looking for volunteers and anyone interested should e-mail Betina 
Blake (adminfisnh@sussexpast.co.uk) and come along to our bookshop volunteer introduction day on 
Wednesday 11th March at 2 pm. 

On 24th February, members of Fishbourne Roman Palace's team joined their colleagues at the 
annual Sussex Archaeological Society's Staff Conference in February. We were also asked to 
celebrate our site's achievements, which of course included a certain rabbit bone for us! It was also 
fascinating to share the amazing comments about our site from the visitor book, and showed our 
strength as a welcoming place to visit and as one of the key sites in the Society. 

On 26th February, the team worked with Chichester District Council and Chichester & District 
Archaeology Society to clear the chalk stream ditch. The area of land that we own around the chalk 
stream forms part of Chichester Wildlife Corridor, an important part of the local ecology and habitat. 
We look forward to working more closely in partnership with local organisations on our habitat. 

A further initiative that | should mention is Amazon Smile. For those who are unfamiliar with this, 
Amazon has a charity fundraising project, where if you buy through Amazon Smile, a percentage of 
your purchase goes to Sussex Archaeological Society as we are a registered charity. This will help 
finance the Society to develop projects at sites, including Fishbourne Roman Palace. 
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Chairman’s Thoughts 


Pam Crowe 
Chairman of the Friends 


The 2020 season began with 
visitors to the Palace being invited to “Live Like 
a Roman” during the schools’ half-term break 
which set me wondering “What was it like to 
do thate” 

The conquest of Britain was a gradual 
process as the army pushed further northwards 
urbanising the countryside as it went. Control 
of the south and east had been completed by 
AD 47. Mosaics had begun to appear in 
houses about AD 75-80, around the time that 
the current Palace's construction began. For 
approximately 200 years the Palace stood 
where we now see its remains but during that 
time life was not static. | shall therefore 
consider a period somewhere in the middle 
when Roman occupation of Britain was well 
established but before factors came into play 
which, ultimately, led to the withdrawal of the 
serving army from these shores. It is easy to 
think of all Roman life being as depicted in the 
wall paintings found in building remains across 
the world or as imagined in films we may have 
seen. However, in the same way that ‘stately 
homes’ only show life in later centuries from the 
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The chalk stream ditch volunteers — photo: Melanie Marsh 


aspect of the wealthy, so it is for life around 
AD 200. How you lived depended upon 
numerous factors: Countryside or town, civilian 
or military, rich or poor, male or female, 
freeman or slave..... Whatever your situation 
the same daily tasks had to be undertaken in 
every household so | shall look at the complex 
matrix of Roman life from that perspective. As 
now, most activities related to eating and 
drinking, washing (themselves and their 
clothes) and cleaning and maintaining their 
homes. In general both men and women 
undertook even the most menial household 
tasks, the exception being that only women 
did the spinning. Besides military duties 
soldiers had to look after themselves just like 
civilians. 

Water: Wealthier people in towns and cities 
may have it piped to their individual houses 
but most had to carry it from source, be that 
public fountains or wells or from a nearby river. 
Daily needs varied (averaging perhaps 20-50 
litres per person) but water would always 
require replenishing several times a day. In 
poorer households with few or no slaves family 
members would be involved in fetching it. 

Fuel: Firewood was probably replenished 
every few days and involved several people 
carrying it home on their backs, tied into 
bundles. Again, several trios may be 


necessary to stock up sufficiently. It was 
heavy and awkward work. 

In the countryside deadwood could be 
collected and coppicing was carried out to 
ensure a constant supply for cutting. Town 
dwellers had to rely on buying wood from 
traders who might also sell charcoal. This used 
up a lot of wood in its production but could be 
transported further and still make a profit. 
Although dirtier to handle it was preferred for 
cooking as it burned at a higher temperature 
and created less smoke than wood. Both 
fuels were used for heating, often in a brazier 
which could be moved about the house as 
needed. Soldiers needed a plentiful supply of 
wood. On campaign, this was the 
responsibility of the camp Prefect — but the 
soldiers themselves had to collect it! In hostile 
areas they would be vulnerable to attack so 
they would have to be protected whilst they 
foraged or collected wood or water. Pity the 
poor rank and file soldier with aspirations to join 
the Senate: having carried out such low-status 
work admitting him would have been shameful 
to consider. 

After collecting wood came the difficult task 
of lighting the fire. If available, a piece of 
flintstone may be used but it took several strikes 
to set fire to a bit of straw or rag and time to 
add bits of kindling and build up sufficient 
flame for adding larger wood. _ In the absence 
of a stone the method would be to rub sticks 
together. (Any former Scouts or Guides may 
remember how time-consuming that is - and 
doesn’t the friction hurt your hands?) 
Consequently, it was quicker and easier to find 
a neighbour whose fire was already lit and 
bring back some embers to get your own 
started. Rather than let a fire go out when not 
cooking or at night it would often be banked 
up with ashes to preserve sufficient heat to 
revive it again in the morning. 

Lighting: Due to the high cost of glass, 
windows were small and poorer houses only 
had shutters so dwellings were dim inside and 
as much work as possible was done outside — 
hence the building of colonnades and atria to 
give protection from the weather. Candles 
were mostly of tallow (made by repeatedly 
dipping a wick into melted animal fat) though 
the rich could afford ones of beeswax which 
did not smell so bad. These, and the oil for 
lamps, cost money and all forms of lighting 
had to be tended whilst in use — refilling lamps, 
trimming candle wicks and replacing burnt 
down stubs — so they were only used in parts of 
a room where and when needed. In very 


poor houses and soldiers’ barracks there was 
only the light of the fire. 

Flour: Bread was a staple food and grinding 
grain was a daily task probably undertaken as 
required as flour would not keep for long. 
Wheat was most commonly used by Romans 
and three types were found good for different 
purposes. Emmer made rather heavy bread 
but was also used in porridge and cakes; spelt 
made better bread but probably best for that 
was, logically, termed ‘bread wheat’. It had 
the advantage of requiring less preparation 
than spelt. Grinding was tedious and time- 
consuming as the chaff and any unwanted 
seeds must first be removed before the grain 
was ground with a rotary quern stone - often 
by two women, one turning the stone while the 
other fed grain through its central hole. It 
would take a soldier about half an hour to turn 
his day’s ration of about 850g of wheat into 
flour although larger forts probably had a 
watermill where flour was made. In towns 
people could often buy flour as well as bread 
from a baker (the terms ‘baker’ and ‘miller’ 
were interchangeable). 

Clothing: Woolwork, encompassing the 
various stages of making cloth, was done by 
men and women - except that the ‘lowlier’ 
task of spinning was solely women’s work. 
Men might prepare the raw wool and, after 
spinning by women, use the yarn to weave 
cloth. On farms and small settlements this 
may all be done locally but cloth production 
was also done commercially. Slaves would do 
the spinning being set a specific amount to 
produce in a day (their pensum or 
‘piecework’). It was handed out by weight 
and they were expected to produce about 
250m of thread per week. It would depend 
upon the type of thread required which may 
be for use as warp (threaded vertically on the 
loom) or weft (woven horizontally). About 
140g of weft would be made in a day. 
Spinning could be done sitting or standing but 
Romans considered it unlucky to spin while 
walking along the road. Once woven, cloth 
needed to be finished to shrink it and remove 
the natural greases. It may also need to have 
the nap raised or be smoothed. In towns, this 
was one of the roles of a fuller who would 
tread the cloth in a tub of water - or urine. A 
fuller would often place vessels in the street for 
passers by to relieve themselves and thus 
provide what he needed. 

Washing fabrics: Town dwellers able to pay 
laundry charges could send clothes and linen 
to the fuller for washing. The alternative 
meant hard work and was usually done 


outside. If there was a river near enough, 
whatever was to be washed was carried to it. 
Linen was sturdy enough to be beaten with a 
wooden implement to loosen the dirt but wool 
needed to be washed more carefully to avoid 
further shrinkage. In towns without a nearby 
river the only way was to use some sort of tub — 
more water to fetch. Using the public 
fountains as a washtub was not allowed. Most 
clothes were washed in cold water to avoid 
colours fading and shrinkage. Mud or urine 
might be used to aid cleaning but a 
‘detergent’ known as ‘lye’ could also be used 
though it was a lengthy process to produce. It 
was made by running water very slowly 
through thick layers of wood ash laid onto 
straw in a frame. It probably took several days 
for the water to filter through into a container 
underneath. Hot water would be needed for 
heavily soiled items — more wood to fetch for 
the fire as well! Soapwort (a relative of the 
carnation), could be bruised and heated in 
water in which woollen garments may be 
gently washed. 

Weather permitting, drying was done 
outdoors by laying items on the ground or over 
trees or hedges (box was often planted and 
trimmed flat for this purpose — the ones at 
Fishbourne may have been used in this way). 
In bad weather or at houses without a garden 
washing would have to be hung over poles 
suspended from the ceiling. Waste water was 
usually just thrown outside, poured down the 
street drain if there was one. 

House cleaning: Although brushes, brooms, 
sponges, buckets, ladders and other things 
needed to keep a house clean were, by law, 
part of the ‘instrumentum’' of a house and 
included in its sale, cleaning was not done 
routinely. It was only when guests were 
expected that furious activity took place to 
remove dust and cobwebs and polish 
everything to gleaming. 

Bodily functions: As what goes up must 
come down so what goes in (when we eat 
and drink) must, in due course, come out. In 
towns, public toilets were to be found at the 
baths but privacy was not to be found 
anywhere. If a house had a toilet it was 
usually a rudimentary affair constructed of 
wood over d pit. It would be located in or 
next to the kitchen so that waste water could 
be used fo ‘flush’ it. Every few months the pit 
would need to be emptied and Romans 
probably paid for this to be done and the 
contents carted away to be sold in the 
countryside as fertilizer. Even if a house had a 
toilet (and certainly if not) ‘open defecation’ 


was the norm indoors or out. The call of 
nature was answered on the spot. It 
remained for the occupants of the house, 
slaves or not, to clean up! 

There was no respect for the dead in this 
regard as evidenced by entreaties found on 
some tombs (sometimes accompanied by a 
curse) that people should not ‘piss or shit’ 
thereon. 

As you will now have learnt, household tasks 
took up a lot of the day. Most time was spent 
bringing water and fuel to the house and 
doing the washing. Richer folk would have 
slaves to do it but most families had to do the 
greater part of it themselves. Although the 
methods in Britain are very different now, the 
tasks are the same and across the world many 
millions of people still perform essential tasks 
just as the Romans would have done. 

Oh, is it my turn to fetch more water now?@......... 


Bib. Croom, A 2011. “Running the Roman Home” 


A new CEO for SAS 


Catherine Cavanagh, the new Chief 
Executive of Sussex Archaeologoical Society, 
owners of the Fishbourne site, took up her 
position on 4 February. SAS sent us the 
following announcement: 


Catherine has led a wide range of multi-million 
pound heritage projects for the City of London, 
Victoria County History, Haringey Council and The 
Royal Parks. These range from conservation and 
redevelopment of historic buildings to creating 
new websites and exhibition galleries. Catherine’s 
passion for increasing access to the historic 
environment always includes community 
engagement, such as volunteering, school 
resources, training and apprenticeships. 

Visiting Fishbourne Roman Palace as a child 
influenced her career as an archaeologist, and 
Catherine worked extensively on excavations in the 
UK and abroad before joining Historic England as 
an archaeology advisor to local authorities. 

Catherine is looking forward to working with 
staff, volunteers and members to ensure a 
sustainable future for Sussex Archaeological 
Society and Sussex Past. 


(We asked SAS for a photo to accompany this 
announcement but no reply was received) 


More from the Palace 


Rob Symmons 
Curator, Fishbourne 


Thanks to the help of 
our Friends, the Palace 
has been able to 
undertake a project that 
will ultimately see the 
addition of high-quality 
images to the catalogue 
of its extensive reserve 
collection. The Palace is almost unique among 
museums in that it has no cataloguing backlog 
— every one of its 300,000 objects is 
represented in over 60,000 entries in digital 
collections management system. As part of its 
ongoing documentation plan, the Palace 
team have decided that significant value 
would be added to the database if 
photographs of key items could also be 
viewed through the system. Adding images to 
the catalogue is only possible thanks to an 
upgrade of our cataloguing software in 2016, 
which was funded by the Friends. 

We recently received an incredibly kind and 
generous donation from Mary Haskins, in 


memory of her late husband and long-time 
Friend (in every sense) of the Palace, Nev. This 
has enabled a brand-new camera and lens to 
be bought. A further donation from the 
Association for Roman Archaeology to mark 
the Palace’s 50th anniversary, has enabled the 


team to purchase a 
macro camera stand, 
LED lightbox, studio 
lights and light tent, 
and the project is now 
under way. The project 
is being 
led by two volunteers, 
David, working on Tues - 
copper alloy small he Fe 
finds, and Greg, who is ‘ . 
photographing worked 
bone objects. Fragment of a 

The project is core to Roman die 
the development of 
the Palace's collections. In an increasingly 
digital world, it will make the collections as 
accessible as possible even to researchers who 
are unable to visit the site. The images can be 
used to engage with the public on alll levels, 
through social media, marketing and even 
traditional publications. It is hoped that the 
images will eventually form a searchable 
online database. It will also significantly aid 
collections management at the site, as well as 
conservation and condition-monitoring. 
All of this has been made possible by the 
Friends of Fishbourne, who helped manage the 
purchase of the camera, and the Palace 
team would like to take this opportunity to 
formally thank the committee, and of course 
Mary and the ARA. 


Conquest By Cattle? 


Just before Christmas, | was talking to 
colleagues from Portsmouth University about a 
potential project that would investigate how 
the Romans at the Palace managed their 
cattle. 

The importance of cattle to the Romans 
cannot be overstated — the word “Italy” does, 
after all, derive from the Greek for “Land of 
cattle”. It is notable that after AD43 the 
average size of cattle in Britain increased, and 
so did their relative numbers and age at 
death. The cultural impact of the Roman 
invasion extended beyond changes in 
government and the economy - some have 
even described it as “conquest by cattle”. 
Clearly cows were important to the Roman 
invaders and perhaps they represented more 
than just food, but instead the embodiment of 
their culture in some way (maybe like the 
bulldog is to the British?). 


With the help of Portsmouth DNA labs | was 
interested to find out whether cows after the Perparva sunt tesserae* 
invasion were genetically different to the 
“native” Iron Age population of cows. Or can 
the size change we have observed be due to 
new breed being imported, or did the newly 
arrived Romans selectively 
breed larger animals from the 
existing local population? Of 
course, any project like this 
would have to involve our 
tame DNA specialists, Naomi 
Sykes (Exeter University) (left) 
and Greger Larson (Oxford 
University) (below), who together led on last 
year’s discovery of our Roman rabbit. 

So, a meeting between Exeter, Oxford and 
Portsmouth universities was 
arranged here at the Palace. 
Never being accused of 
missing an opportunity, we took 
advantage of the meeting to 
share results of other projects, 
and to train a selection of 
Exeter students in collections 


management and sampling. Describing a mosaic in Malta in our October 
Before we knew it, representatives from the issue Dorothy Lawson said it contained some of 

South Downs National Park were invited, to the tiniest tesserae she had seen. Our readers 

discuss future collaboration, and the who visited the recent exhibition ‘Last Summer 

Cambridge Latin Course visited to see how this in Pompeii’ at the Alhmolean Museum in 

new research could inform their future Oxford may have noticed the equally tiny 

publications. In all there were around 20 tesserae in this mosaic of seafood on loan from 

specialists in the Collections Discovery Centre the Museum of Naples (unfortunately difficult 

over two days! It was more a “festival of to reproduce in photography). 

research” than a meeting! It was a hugely 

successful event, with many contacts and (*Translation by Google Translate of “These are 

friendships being made, as well as plans for very small tesserae”. Please do not criticise the 

future projects. editor if you do not agree with it!) 


None of this would have been possible 

without the enthusiasm of all involved, but also 

the flexibility of Palace staff who tolerated this 

minor invasion, not least Stewart Clarke, our 

custodian, who coped admirably with having - 

10 comparative strangers camping in the Published by 

Collections Discovery Centre for the night! The Friends of Fishbourne Roman Palace 

Roman Way, Salthill Road, Fishbourne 
Chichester, West Sussex, PO19 3QR 
fishbournefriends@googlemail.com * 
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Correction 


Milkshake! Monkey, the 
subject of the leading 
article in our October 
newsletter, would like it 
known that he is not a 
mere 4 inches tall as we claimed, but 
considerably taller than that. Our apologies! 
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